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A. Policy During the Last’ Phase of 


the Truman Administration 


é 


Despite a fierce Chinese Communist offensive and 
heavy expenditure of life during the winter of 1950-1951, 
General Matthew Ridgway, who replaced General MacArthur 
as United Nations commander in Korea, succeeded in doing 
what MacArthur had said could not be done unless the 
war was carried into the "privileged sanctuaries" in 
Manchuria. “By June 1951, the United Nations forces 
under Ridgway had reversed the tide of battle and had 
pushed the Chinese Communist and North Korean forces 
back north of the 38th Parallel. There the United 
Nations forces stopped and consolidated, and a stalemate 
ensued which lasted, with minor fluctuations, for the 
rest of the war. The battlefront stalemate induced the 
Communists to consider a cease-fire ‘to discuss possible 
armistice terms, and on June 23 Yakov Malik, the Soviet 
representative in the U.N. Security Council, made a 
suggestion for a cease-fire which the United States 
immediately accepted.3 Talks began on July 10 at 
Kaesong, soon moved to Panmunjom, and at Panmunjom 
plodded on amid bitter recriminations for two years. 

The armistice negotiations at Panmunjom were nerve- 
wracking but served the critical function of preventing 
a major expansion of the war.°> 


While the cease-fire talks dragged on in Korea, 
policymakers in Washington continued to focus on the 
problem of containing Chinese Communist aggression in 


3an advance copy of Malik's speech was sent to the 
State Department in USUN's tel. 1705, June 23, 1951, unclas- 
sified. The Department publicly accepted the offer on the 
same day (Department of State Bulletin, July 9, 1951, p. 45). 


4general Ridgway's report on the opening meeting to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is contained in tel. HNC-048, July 10, 
1951, top secret. 


SkKenneth T. Young offers an incisive analysis of the 
problems involved in: dealing with the Chinese: Communists 
‘in Negotiating with the Chinese Communists: The United 
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Asia. The trade embargo established by the United 
Nations in May 1951 promised to limit the economic poten= 
tial of Communist China if it could be made effective, 
and the National Security Council drew up plans for a 
more comprehensive embargo. The British, however, were 
reluctant to endanger remaining British interests in 
China, and the British colony of Hong Kong was a neces- 
sary key to an effective embargo. The Joint Chiefs 

of Staff Looked upon the military potential of the 
Nationalist forces on Taiwan as a more promising check 

on Chinese Communist ambitions than a limited embargo 

on trade could be. On March 4, 1952 the Joint Chiefs 
expressed the view that "the self-interest of the United 
States demands that Formosa be strengthened as an anti-~ 
Communist base militarily, economically, politically and 
psychologically," and they suggested more positive 

. Support for Nationalist operations ‘against the mainland. 8 
The State Department objected to any change in the mission 
of the Seventh Fleet, however, and the policy outlined 

in NSC 48/5 remained unchanged.2 That policy allowed 

for vigorous American financial and technical support 

in the rebuilding of the Chinese Nationalist military 
forces. It also provided for an expanding program 

of covert operations by the Central Intelligence Agency 
in support of Nationalist efforts to harass the Chinese 
seacoast and to support anti~-communist guerrilla activi- 
ties in South China. 


NSC: 122/17) Heb, Gy 1959): poorer: 


7secretary of State Dean Acheson to Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, March 14, 1952, secret. , 


Smemorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary 
of Defense Lovett, March 4,°1952, top secret. 


*charles E. Bohlen (Counselor) to Allen W. Dulles (CIA), 
April 15, 1952, top secret. — : 


10Nsc staff Report submitted to the Steering Committee. 
on NSC 128, June 13, 1952, top secret. 


tiRéport submitted by the Senior CIA Member of the NSC 


Staff, Allen Dulles, to the Steering Committee on NSC 128, 
June 11, 1952, top secret. ee 
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The covert operations of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the extent of the military support to Nation- 
alist China could not be publicized to offset the effect 
on American opinion of the decision to fight a limited 
war in Korea and to engage in cease-fire and armistice 
talks with the Chinese Communists. The Truman Admin- 
istration came under great pressure, therefore, to 
demonstrate to the American public that it remained fully 
committed to the containment of communism in Asia. 

During the Congressional hearings on General MacArthur's 
dismissal from command, Secretary Acheson emphasized that 
the United States had no intention of recognizing or 
dealing with Communist China. In addition, he stated 
unequivocally that the United States would preserve 
Taiwan from Communist control.+2 The Administration 

also denounced the Chinese Communist invasion of Tibet 

as aggression and began to give serious-consideration 

to the threat of Chinese Communist expansion in Indo- 
china. 13 


The focus of American concern over Indochina at 
‘the beginning of 1952 was on Vietnam. Vietminh forces, 
with Chinese Communist encouragement and support, had 
been putting increasing pressure on the French colonial 
position in Vietnam since the end of the Second World 
War, and there was an obvious danger by the end of 1951 
that Vietnam might "fall" to the Communist insurgents. 
The United States responded generously to French requests 
for military and financial aid. By the middle of 1952, 
the Truman Administration was providing a large share of 
the funds necessary to finance the French fight against 
the Vietminh.14 In the United Nations, the American 


L2Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings Before 


FORT ENE NES Seve mOATED 


the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign 


Ne A TT LN LR ARRON OTN 


Relations, United States Senate (82nd Cong., lst sess.), 
pt. 3, pp. 1755-1779. 





l3New york Times, Jan. 19, 1952. 


1l4prom Paris, tel. 7415, May 28, 1952, top secret; 
to Paris, tel. 7404, June 17,.1952, secret. see 
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representative, John Sherman Cooper, warned that any 
evidence of Chinese Communist aggression in Vietnam 
would be viewed in Washington as a matter of "direct 
and grave concern." 


The Truman Administration also maneuvered to 
prevent the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. In 1951, when the Soviet Union repeated its 
demand that the Nationalist delegation be expelled and 


a Chinese Communist delegation seated in. its place, the 


American representative in the General Assembly simply 


proposed that consideration of the issue be postponed 
until the following year. The Assembly adopted the 
American proposal by .a vote of 37-11-4,.16 ‘This pro- 


posal, which became known as the "moratorium strategy," 


was introduced by the United States and accepted by 
the.Assembly in each succeeding yearyvuntil 1961. It 
met the needs of American policy by preserving for the 


Republic of China, and denying to the People's Republic 


of China, the international status which went with U.N 


membership, especially with China's seat in the Security 
Council. It also met the needs of such allies as Britain 
and Canada by preventing substantive consideration of an 
issue which threatened to cause a serious breach in the 


Atlantic alliance if considered on merit.17 


While the Truman Administration was working to 
contain Chinese aggression and to prevent recognition 
of the People's Republic of China, it was also helping 
Japan to complete its rehabilitation from the havoc of 
World War II. On September 8, 1951, the United States 
and other powers signed a peace treaty with Japan, 18 
At the same time, the United States and Japan signed a 
mutual security treaty which provided for continuing 
American involvement with Japan on a basis which was, 


1Spepartment of State Bulletin, Feb. 4, 1952, p. 
1oNew York Times, Nov. 14, 1951. 


oe. Lord Gladwyn, The Memoirs of Lord shee 
(New York, 1972), pp. 234- =255, ms 


183 ust (pt. 3), 3169. 
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by all indications, closer than the relationship which 
existed between the People's Republic of China and the 
Soviet Union. The new Japanese Constitution limited 
Japan to such military organization as was necessary to 
maintain internal order, and the mutual security treaty 
called for the United States to provide overall security 
for Japan. The mutual security treaty insured that 
Japan would remain a major American base, and also, by 
implication, precluded the early development of normal 
relations between Japan and the People's Republic of 
China. The Chinese Communists viewed the peace treaty 
and the U.S.-Japanese mutual security treaty as the 
final links in the hostile chain which they felt the 
United States had constructed around China from Korea 
to Indochina. “. 


B. Policy of the Eisenhower Administration 


The China issue played a significant part in the 
Presidential campaign of 1952. The Republicans renewed 
the accusation that the Democrats had lost China and 
neglected the Communist threat in Asia. They promised 
an effective program of aid to Nationalist China and 
opposition to Communist aggression in the Pacific.19 
Eisenhower also promised that if elected he would per- 
sonally go to Korea _ to assess the problem of bringing 
the war to an end.29 ‘the Democratic candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson, defended the record of the Truman Administra- 
tion and at the same time supported the Republic of 
China as vigorously as did General Eisenhower.?1 Shortly. 
after his election, President Eisenhower demonstrated 
that his China policy would be at least as firm and 
unyielding as that adopted by his predecessor. . In his 
first State of the Union message, on February 2, 1953, 


19New York Times, July 11 and 12, 1952. 

20pwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change, 1953-1956 
(New York, 1963), p. 72. Eisenhower did go to Korea after 
the election, before. he took office. 


2lvew York Times, July 26, 1952. 
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he announced that he had issued new orders to the 
‘Seventh Fleet. The navy, he said, would no longer 
prevent military action against the Chinese mainland 
by Nationalist forces. He added that his orders im- 
plied "no aggressive intent against Red China on the 
part of the United. States," but the press interpreted 
his statement to mean that the United States was "un- 
leasing Chiang Kai-shek." In fact, Eisenhower's 


announcement was no more than public recognition of the we 


change in policy which had occurred since Truman's 

first definition of the role of the Seventh Fleet. 

Once the Chinese Communists entered the war in Korea, 

the Truman Administration encouraged rather than hin- 
dered Nationalist. raids on the mainland. But Eisenhower's 
public endorsement of those raids lent another dimension 
to the confrontation between the United. States and the 
People's Republic of China. It also encouraged Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nationalists to believe that they would 
eventually return to the mainland with American support. 


The new administration in Washington had no desire 
to fight a broader war with the People's Republic of 
China, but it did not intend to allow the Chinese 
Communists to prolong the Korean war, to menace Taiwan, 
or to pursue an aggressive course in Indochina. The 
architect of American policy under President Eisenhower 
was Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, a conservative 
New York lawyer with extensive diplomatic experience who 
enjoyed the complete confidence of the President. Com- 
munism, to Dulles, was an evil with which no compromise 
was possible. He did not accept the outcome of the civil 


22 Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1953. New orders were 
immediately issued to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, "rescinding that part of his current directive 
which requires him to insure that Formosa and the Pescadores 
will not be used as bases of operations against the Chinese 
mainland by the Chinese Nationalists." Memorandum for 
the National Security Council by James S. Lay, Executive 
Secretary of the National Security Council, Feb. 4, 1953, 
top secret. 
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war in China as final, and he sympathized with Chiang ~’ 
Kai-shek as a Christian and a dedicated anti-communist. 
The Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
under Dulles was Walter S. Robertson, who was also a 
strong supporter of Chiang Kai-shek and a firm opponent 
of any move toward recognition of Communist China. 


The first order of business for the Eisenhower 
Administration was to bring the Korean war to an end. 
To revive the truce talks, which had long been stagnated 
over the issue of the repatriation of the prisoners of 
war, President Eisenhower intimated that, if the Chinese 
Communists were not prepared to negotiate in good faith, 
he would authorize the measures necessary to carry the 
war into China.24 Administration spokesmen talked of 
a possible naval blockade of China, suggested that 
Chinese industry might have to be bombed; and also 
hinted at possible use of atomic weapons. In the face 
of this pressure, the Chinese Communists reconsidered 
their bargaining position. A principal consideration 
was the fact that Marshal Stalin had died on March 5, 
1953, and the new leaders of the Soviet Union were moving 
--toward a more conciliatory policy toward the West. With- 
out Soviet support, Communist China had little hope of 
a victory over the United States in Korea. Therefore 
the Chinese Communists agreed to resume negotiations at 
Panmunjom, and on April 26, 1953 talks got underway. again. 
The negotiations were difficult, protracted, and inter- 
rupted by renewed fighting. But on July 27, 1953 the 
two sides finally agreed on an armistice.27 The armistice 


26 





23Foster Rhea Dulles, American Policy Toward Communist 
China (New York, 1972), pp. 133-134. 


24nepartment of State Bulletin, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 209. 
25tbid., March 16, 1953, pp. 413-414. 
2nNew York Times, April 26, 1953.) 


27thid., July 28, 1953. 
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reestablished the division of Korea roughly along the 


thirty-eighth parallel, set up a demilitarized zone, ~~ 


and provided for the non-forcible repatriation of 
prisoners. The remaining details were left to be 
settled by an international conference which was to 
be convened to conclude a permanent settlement. 


The Eisenhower Administration prepared for the 
political conference stipulated in the 1953 armistice 
by reassessing the East Asian policies which it had 
inherited, With respect to the People's Republic 
of China, the Administration agreed on a long-range 
objective of reorienting or replacing the Communist 
regime by: 


(1) Applying such political, military and 
economic pressures against Communist China 
as are determined to be in furtherance of 

U.S. immediate and intermediate objectives. 


(2) Developing non-communist Chinese lea- 
dership. 


(3) Influencing the leaders and people in. 
China to oppose the Peiping regime. 


(4) Fostering and supporting anti-communist 
Chinese elements both outside and within 
China, with a view to developing and expanding 
resistance in China to the Peiping regime's 
control. 


(5) Stimulating differences between the 
Peiping and Moscow regimes and creating 
cleavages within the Peiping regime itself 
by every practicable means. 9 

Assistant Secretary Walter Robertson and his deputy, 


U. Alexis Johnson, recognized the logical contradiction 
involved in a policy which stipulated that the Chinese 


28tbid. 


22usc 148, April 6, 1953, top secret. 
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Communist regime was to be weaned away from the Soviet—’ 
Union at the same time that vigorous support was being 
given to Nationalist efforts to harass the Chinese 
Communists. They concluded, however, that the dilemma 
was potential rather than immediate and did not have 
to be resolved until necessary. 30 By contrast, Admin-~ 
istration officials had no difficulty in defining a 
simple, logically consistent policy with respect to 
Taiwan. Taiwan was viewed as an integral part of the 
island defense system stretching from Japan to New Zealand 
which the United States would be prepared to defend.31 
Beyond that, the National Security Council agreed that 
American support for Nationalist China should be based 
not only on the strategic significance of Taiwan and 
the military potential of the Nationalist forces, but 
also on the importance of the Nationalist Government 

"as an essential weapon in the continuing political 
struggle with the communist world, especially the 
Chinese segment of it."32 The Administration was not 
prepared, however, to use American armed force to 
support a Nationalist effort to reconquer the mainland. 33 


The China policy of the Eisenhower Administration 
had been carefully considered and redefined, therefore, 
before the conference to consider the problems of Korea 
and Indochina was convened. The conference had been 
proposed in July 1953 but did not take place until 
April 26, 1954, American officials were leery of any 
dealings with the Chinese Communists which might imply 
or facilitate recognition of the Peking regime. Largely 
at the urging of British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 


30memorandum from Assistant Secretary Walter S. 
‘Robertson (FE) to Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith, 
drafted by Johnson (FE), May 5, 1953, top secret. 
31nsc 148, April 6, 1953, top secret. 
32ng0 146/2, Nov. 6, 1953, top secret. 


33NSc L66/1, Nov. 6, 1953, top secret. 
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Secretary Dulles finally agreed to a meeting of 
concerned nations at Geneva. The Korean problem was 
considered first by representatives of the countries 
associated with the United Nations Command in Korea, 

on the one side, and delegates from Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, and North Korea, on the other. 
Secretary Dulles headed the delegation from the United 
States, and Chou En-lai led the delegation from Com- 
munist China. Neither’ man concealed his dislike for 
the other. Dulles was particularly careful to do nothing 
which could be interpreted as official recognition of 
Chou's position. When Chou attempted a conversation 

at an informal reception, Dulles deliberately turned 
his back.35 In such an icy atmosphere, there was little 
chance for a general agreement on Korea. Dulles main-~- 
tained that Communist China should accept the United 
Nations proposals for a solution, and Chou insisted 
that a solution could only be found once the United 
States ceased to interfere in Asian affairs. > On 

May 3 Secretary Dulles conceded that there would be 

no agreement on Korea and left Geneva. 37 : 


Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith 
remained in Geneva to represent the United States. 
The Korean phase of the conference ended in stalemate 
and mutual recriminations on June 15. The conference 
‘carried on until mid-July, however, in an attempt to~- 
solve the dangerous problem of Indochina. In Vietnam, 
Vietminh forces had pressed ahead with their war against 
the French despite American warnings. As the situation 


341ord Avon, The nes of anthony Iden. Eden: Full 
Circle (Boston, 1960), . 97-100, 


(35ry an interview with the author on September 15, 
1976, Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson confirmed the details of 
this encounter, which, according to subsequent’ ecceuness 
rankled Chou En-lai for years thereafter. 
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became desperate for the French in the spring of 1954, 
American officials gave serious consideration to the 
provision of direct American military support. 

Direct Chinese Communist intervention in Vietnam was 
thought to be a strong possibility, and, as he later 
noted in his memoirs, President Eisenhower decided 

that the United States would have to meet Chinese 
aggression in Vietnam by "striking directly at the 

head instead of the tail of the snake--Red China itsel£."39 | 
At a meeting with his closest advisers on June 2, 1954 
Eisenhower said that, in the event of Chinese aggression 
in Vietnam, he would go to Congress for authority to 
respond and he “would not ask any half-way measures." 
If the situation warranted, a state of war would be 
declared with China, and, he added, “possibly there 
should be a strike at Communist Russia in view of her 
treaty with China."49 The Chinese did not intervene 
directly in Vietnam, however, and the Churchill govern- 
ment refused to consider a joint parce et undertaking 
to rescue the French from the Vietminh.4 Eisenhower 
reluctantly left the French to their fate. On May 7, 
1954 the fortress of Dienbienphu fell, and the French 
position in Indochina collapsed.42 The Geneva confer- 
ence negotiated the withdrawal of France and the estab- 
lishment of successor states in Indochina. The United 
States did not join in the official declaration of 

July 21 which established the new political structure, 


- 38Memorandum for the record by Brigadier General 
C.H. Bonesteel concerning a meeting of the President's 
Special Committee on Indochina, Jan. 29, 1954, top secret. 


39misenhower, Mandate for Change, p. 354. — 

40uinutes of a conference at the White House, June 2, 
1954, attached to a memorandum from Robert Cutler, Special 
Assistant to the President, to Secretary Dulles, June 2, 
1954, both top secret. ' wee 

4luistorical Office Research Project. no. 552, "United » 
States Involvement in Indochina, 1940-1954," pp. 15-16, 
top secret. SS, 


42New York Times, May 8, 1954. 
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but Bedell Smith declared that the United States 
would not disturb the agreements and would view any 
renewal of aggression in Indochina with grave concern, 43 


In the wake of what amounted to the "loss" of 
North Vietnam to communism, Secretary Dulles renewed 
his efforts to establish an Asian counterpart to NATO. 
The object was to restrain the advance of communism 
in Asia generally, and to contain Chinese Communist 
aggression in particular. Great Britain dropped its 
previous objections, and on September 8, 1954 the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty was signed in 
Manila by representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Pakistan. South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos were specifically included within the protective 
provisions of the mutual security agreements, if they 
_ requested assistance.44 This new agreement led to 
the organization of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO), which became the basis for the anti- 
communist effort in the area.45 The agreements did 
not bind the signatories to anything more than consul- 
tation, and such significant Asian powers as India and 
Indonesia declined to participate, but the Eisenhower 
Administration was satisfied that the organization of 
SEATO had established a collective containment policy 
for Southeast Asia which would give the Chinese Com- 
munists pause. On October 23, 1954 President Eisenhower 
demonstrated that the United States took its obligations 
in. the area seriously by sending a letter offering 
American military assistance to Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
new Premier of South Vietnam. 


While Secretary Dulles was putting SEATO together, 


the United States and Communist China became involved 
in a serious confrontation over Formosa. On August ll, 


43american Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic Documents, 
pp. 787-788. 


44tpbid., pp. 912-916. 
45tbid., pp. 2334-2337. 


4©pepartment of State Bulletin, Nov. 15, 1954, pp. 735-736. 
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1954 Premier Chou En-lai proclaimed that the libera- 
tion of Taiwan was a “historic mission of the Chinese 
people." He added that "foreign aggressors" who inter- 
fered in this sacred mission would face "grave conse- 
quences. "47 On August 17 President Eisenhower stated 

&t a news conference that "any invasion of Formosa 

would have to run over the Seventh Fleet."48 The 
Chinese Communists responded at the end of August by 
raiding the offshore island of Quemoy, and the Nationalists 
‘retaliated with scattered attacks against the mainland. 
The Chinese Communists then began the artillery bombard- 
ment of guemey which was to become the focus of the 
crisis. 4 Quemoy and the Matsu island group were 
important to the Nationalists as forward positions from 
which to launch an invasion of the mainland, and for 
that reason the Chinese Communists were determined to 
"liberate" them from Nationalist control. The Communist 
bombardment of the offshore islands posed for the United 
States the difficult problem of whether to run the risk 
of war with China in order. to defend a number of small 
islands whose only importance lay in the fact that 

they served as bases for Nationalist operations against 
the mainland. : 


Secretary Dulles assessed the Communist attack 
on the offshore islands as one which could affect the 
Nationalist will to carry on the fight against communism 
in Asia. As he saw it, the loss of Quemoy could have 
"grave psychological repercussions and lead to mounting 
Communist action against deteriorating anti-Communist 
morale."29 he Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the exception 


47New.York Times, Aug. 12,1954, . 

48nNew York Times, Aug. 18, 1954. 

49the shelling of Quemoy began on September 3. Acting ~~ 
Secretary of Defense Robert B. Anderson sent a message to - 
President Eisenhower on September 3-giving the details of 
the developing crisis. Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower 
Papers (Whitman File), Dulles-~Herter Series, top secret. 


50From Manila, tel. Dulte 1, Sept. 4, 1954, top secret. 
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of General Ridgway, were unanimous in recommending 
that American forces be used, if necessary, to defend 
the offshore islands.°l President Eisenhower listened 
to all of his senior advisers in a National Security 
Council meeting on September 12, 1954 and then accepted 
the counsels of restraint. According to his memoirs, 
he felt that the situation could escalate into World 
War III if the United States intervened to protect 

the offshore islands. °3 Secretary Dulles suggested 
that a logical alternative to American military involve- 
ment would be the submission of the problem to the 
Security Council of the United Nations.54 At the 

same time, the Nationalists could be reassured by a 
formal guarantee of the inviolability of Taiwan. To 
that end, the United States and the Republic of China 
signed a mutual security treaty on -December 2, 1954.55 
The treaty was qualified by an exchange of notes on 
December 10 between Secretary Dulles and Chinese 
Nationalist Foreign Minister George K.C. Yeh, which 
established an American right to veto any Nationalist 
military adventures.5°6 Nonetheless, the Chinese Com- 
munists denounced the treaty as a "warlike provocation" 
which, they said, demonstrated America's imperialist 
ambitions in Asia. 


>lmMemorandum from Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to Secretary of Defense Wilson, Sept. 11, 


1954, top secret. 


>2Memorandum of discussion at the 214th meeting of the 
National Security Council, Sept. 12, 1954, top secret. 


°3pisenhower, Mandate for Change, p. 464. 


54Memorandum of discussion at the 214th meeting of the 
National Security Council, Sept. 12, 1954, top secret. 


5Samerican Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic Documents, 
pp. 945-947, 


“6thid., pp. 947=949. 


57New China News Agency, Dec. 9, 1954. 
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To demonstrate their anger, Communist gunners 
increased their shelling of Quemoy. And on November 23, 
1254 eleven American airmen, along with two civilian 
e:.Loyees, who had been captured during the Korean war 
were brought before a military tribunal in Peking 
and sentenced to long prison terms on charges of 
espionage.°8 There was an immediate outcry in the. 
United States against this mistreatment of uniformed 
servicemen, and President Eisenhower submitted a formal 
complaint to the United Nations.°% -on December 10, 1954 
the Assembly adopted a resolution instructing Secretary- 
General Hammerskjold to seek the immediate release of 
the priseners held by the Chinese Communists. 


Again the Chinese Communists responded by increasing 
the pressure on the offshore islands. During the early 
weeks of 1955 they launched heavy air attacks against 
Quemoy and the Tachen islands to the north_and invaded 
and captured the small island of Yikiang. 61 President 
Eisenhower ruled out an American effort to retake Yikiang, 
but he accepted Secretary Dulles' argument that it was 
necessary to convince the Chinese Communists that, if 
necessary, the United States would use military force 
to resist.an attempt to invade Quemoy and Matsu. 62 
On January 24, 1955 Eisenhower sent a special message 
to Congress stating that the ultimate disposition of 
Formosa was for the United Nations to decide, but 
that, in the meantime, it was necessary for the United 
States to insure that it did not fall to the Chinese 
Communists. He asked Congress to grant him authority 
to use the armed forces to defend Formosa, the Pescadores, - 
and other "closely related localities." Although he 
aid not need such a grant of authority on constitutional 
grounds, he wanted to make it clear that the Administra- 


58yew York Times, Nov. 24, 1954. 


595 .N. doc. A/2830, Dec. 4, 1954. 
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tion, the Congress, and the American people were 
unified in their intent to resist Chinese Communist 
aggression. 3 Congress approved his proposal by a 

vote of 410 to 3 in the House and 85-3 in the senacace4 
The Formosa Resolution reinforced the American commit- 
ment to defend Formosa. In the same vein, the Senate 
approved the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
on February 1 by a vote of 82-1, and the Mutual Defense 
Treaty with the Republic of China on February 9 PY a 
vote of 65-6,65 


While Congress was debating the Formosa Resolution, 
U.N. Ambassador Lodge supported an effort by the repre~- 
sentative of New Zealand to raise the problem of the 
offshore islands in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The Security Council agreed to investigate 
the matter and extended an invitation to Peking to 
send a representative to "participate in the debate, "66 
Chou En-lai rejected the invitation on February 3 as 
an unwarranted intervention in the internal affairs of 
China designed to "cover up the acts of aggression by 
the United States."67 Chinese Communist intransigence 
did nothing to weaken the resolve of the United States 
to support Nationalist efforts to defend the offshore 
islands. 


The Chinese Communists apparently decided in April 


that their efforts to capture the islands were unavailing 
in the face of firm American opposition, and they adopted 


6Spepartment of State Bulletin, Feb. 7,.-1955, pp. 2li-213. 


64 congressional Record, Jan. 25, 1955, pp. 680-681; 
Jan. 28, 1955, p. 994. 


6Stpid., Feb. 1, 1955, p. 1060; Feb. 9, 1950, pp. 1415-1416, 
66 summary of the diplomatic maneuvering involved -in 
the effort to raise the offshore islands question in the 
Security Council appears in a memorandum from Key (I0) to 
the Secretary, Feb. 5, 1955, secret. 


67u.N. doc. S/3358, Feb. 3, 1955. 
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a more conciliatory posture. At an Afro-Asian confer- 
ence at Bandung, Indonesia, Chou En-lai announced on 
April 23, 1955 that his government was prepared_to 
enter into negotiations with the United States. 8 oat 
the same time, he called for a new Asian unity under 
the leadership of China.69 The United States responded 
coolly to the Chinese offer. The State Department 
announced that there were three conditions which China 
would have to accept before there could be any talks: 
the Chinese Communists would have to release all Amer- 
ican prisoners in China, accept the Security Council 
invitation to discuss the Formosa question, and agree 
to the participation of the Chinese Nationalists in 

the talks. /0 Secretary Dulles tempered this rebuff at 
a press conference on April 26, when he said that the 
United States was prepared to "find out" if Chou En-lai 
was sincere in the proposal which he made at Bandung. 71 
Chou En-lai responded that the People’s Republic of 
China was willing to seek the "liberation" of Taiwan 

by peaceful means, in so far as possible, and an in- 
formal cease~fire was established in the Formosan 
Straits./2 The cease-fire was the prelude to the | 
establishment of the talks which Chou had proposed. 

On July 25, 1955 a joint announcement from Washington 
and Peking indicated that ambassadorial-level talks 
would be held in Geneva to discuss the question of 

the American prisoners in China and "other practical 
matters." 


“The United States agreed to discuss those issues 
which the Chinese Communists were anxious to raise, 


but established policy left little room for flexibility. 
The Communists were certain to raise the issues of Taiwan, 


68xew China News Agency, April 25, 1955. 


6 2Noble Frankland (ed.), Documents on International 
Affairs, 1955 (London, 1958), pp. 420-425, 


70> epartment of State Bulletin, May 2, 1955, p. 738. 
T1lipid., May 9, 1955, p. 754. 
72people's China, No. 16, Aug. 16, 1955, pp. 3-8. 


73 yew York Times, July 26, 1955. 
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recognition, the trade embargo, and China's seat in 

the United Nations. U.S. China policy, as redefined 

by the National Security Council on March 24, 1955, pre- 
cluded any softening of those policies designed to 
isolate Communist China and bolster the international 
position of the Nationalists./4 The only qualification 
of American support for the Republic of China was the 
limitation placed upon Nationalist operations against 
the mainland.’5 The commitment to defend Taiwan from 
Communist attack was firm and now extended, with some 
qualifications, to include the offshore islands, despite 
the obvious danger of renewed conflict over.the islands. 
The Government remained convinced that Chinese Communist 
expansion into Southeast Asia woulid "critically endanger ... 
the United States security interests."/7 and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff argued that the United States should 
build up the collective military capabilities of the 
non-Communist countries of Asia./8 There was virtually | 
no scope for the "enforceable agreements" with Communist 
China which NSC 5429/5 stipulated should be negotiated 
if possible, and Assistant Secretary Robertson objected 
to any reference to such a possibility. 79 In the cixr- 
cumstances, American interests in the forthcoming 

Geneva talks with the Chinese were largely limited to 
the issue of the Americans still held prisoner in China, 
and Secretary Dulles' instructions to Ambassador Johnson 
reflected that fact. 





 74y8¢ 5429/5, NSC Action 1361b, March 24, 1955; both 
top secret. 


75Memorandum by James S. Lay, Executive Secretary of the 
National Security Council, for the National Security Council, 
Jan. 15, 1955, top secret. 


76 progress Report by the Operations Coordinating Board 
on NSC 146/2, Feb.’ 18, 1955, top secret. 


77NSC 5405, Aug. 6, 1954, top secret. 
78Nsc 5416, April 10, 1954, top secret. 


7 2vMemorandum from Assistant Secretary Ronebeden (PE) 
to Secretary Dulles, Dec. 30, 1954, top secret. 


80 secretary Dulles to Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, 
July 29,:1955, confidential. 
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The abmassadorial talks began in Geneva on 
August 1 between U. Alexis Johnson, the American 
‘Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, and Wang Ping~-nan, the 
Chinese Ambassador to Poland.®! The talks began 
promisingly with an agreement by the Chinese Communists 
to release the imprisoned American airmen. Ambassa- 
dor Johnson pressed for the release of all Americans 
imprisoned in China, and by September he and Ambassador 
Wang agreed on an announcement that China would release 
all Americans who desired to return home and the United 
States would assist in the repatriation of any Chinese 
who wanted to return to China from the United States. 
But the talks hit a snag when it became evident that 
the Chinese Communists did not interpret their under- 
standing to mean the release of some nineteen Americans 
convicted of crimes under Chinese law.®4 and they 
became completely deadlecked over the question of 
Taiwan, Ambassador Wang held that the status of Taiwan 
was an “internal affair," not open to discussion with 
the United States. Ambassador Johnson maintained that 
the United States was bound by treaty to the Republic .- 
of China, and he insisted upon a renunciation of force 
in the Taiwan area as the only acceptable basis for a 


8lambassador Johnson and Wang Ping-nan previously met 
five times at the Geneva conference in 1954, Those ex- 
changes were not formally arranged "talks," were strictly 
Limited to the citizen issue, and led only to an incon-. 
sequential series of consular-level contacts at Geneva 
which were superceded by the ambassadorial talks in 1955. 
Interview with Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, Sept. 15, 1976. 


82 ew York Times, August 1, 1955. In a press confer- 
ence on August 2, Secretary Dulles welcomed the Chinese 
attitude as a promising basis for the talks. Department 
of State Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1955, pp. 260-262. 


83pepartment of State Press Release No. 538, Sept. 10, 
1955. 


84 prom Geneva, tel. 722, Sept. 14, 1955, confidential... 
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settlement of the problem. 85 Despite the impasse; 

the talks were not broken off. Both sides found the 
talks to be a useful channel of communication, however 
little they contributed to a general understanding or 
to the settlement of outstanding problems.86 The 
Chinese Communists wanted to elevate the talks to the 
Foreign Minister level, but American officials saw 

the danger of implied recognition in that, and they 
let‘the talks continue at the ambassadorial level. 


On August 6, 1956 Chou En-lai opened the prospect 
for another contact between the United States and the 
People's Republic of China when he offered to grant 
visas to fifteen accredited representatives of the 
American news’ media.87 The offer was made to repre- 
sentatives of reputable newspapers and journals such 
as the New York Times and Newsweek, and they were eager 
to take advantage of it. The State Department ruled, 
however, that the standing ban on travel to Communist 
China was still in effect.88 the newspaper community 
protested vigorously and raised the issue repeatedly 
during the succeeding year, but the Administration 
held to its position. 





The United States also resisted the efforts of 
Communist China and some members of NATO to dismantle 
the embargo on trade in strategic goods with the 
Chinese mainland which had been established during 
the Korean war. In December 1955 Secretary Dulles 
reported to President Eisenhower that the State Depart- 
ment seemed to be losing a year-long battle to hold the 


85rrom Geneva, tel. 837, Oct. 8, 1955, confidential. 


- according to Ambassador Johnson, Secretary Dulles 
expected little from the talks, beyond the return of the 
American prisoners, but he did not want to see them broken 
off. Interview held by the writer with Ambassador U. Alexis 


Johnson, Sept. 15, 1976. 
87 New York Times, Aug. 7, 1956. 


88pepartment of State Bulletin, Aug. 20, 1956, pp. 313-314, 
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embargo together. The British, he noted, were about 

to break ranks and the Japanese were leaning in the 

same Girection.8? ‘The American intelligence community 
assessed the impact of lifting the embargo and warned 
that, while some European allies and neutrals would 
applaud the move, the anti-Communist states of East 
Asia would be dismayed and inclined to doubt American 
resolve.29 Consequently, the United States opposed 

any weakening of the embargo, but to little avail. 

In July 1956 Britain, over American objections, iceneed 
shipments of heavy tractors to Communist China, and - 
Germany and Italy seized upon the British action as a 
precedent.9l on September 24, 1956 the State Department 
announced that the United States was not prepared to 
discuss trade restrictions with. the Chinese Communists 
"at a time when they continue to refuse to renounce 

the use of force in the Taiwan area and continue to hold 
imprisoned American citizens as political hostages. "92 
But the embargo became more American than international 
in character. 


The tendency of some western powers to relax their 
posture toward the People's Republic of China did not 
affect the determination of the United States to sup- 
port the Republic of China and oppose communism in 
Asia. On May 7, 1957 the American Embassy in Taipei 
announced that an agreement had been reached with the 
Republic of China to station a U.S. Air Force unit, 
equipped with Matador missles, on Taiwan. 23 The Chinese 


BY 





89Memorandum from Secretary Dulles to President 
Eisenhower, Dec. 8, 1955, secret. 


20 National Intelligence Estimate No. 100-56, "Political 
Effects of a Relaxation of Controls on Trade with Communist 
China," Jan. 17, 1956, secret. © 


9lmMemorandum from Secretary Dulles to James S. Lay, 
Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, 
Sept. 27, 1956, secret. 


92pepartment of State Bulletin, Oct. 8, 1956, p. 553. 


93rbid., May 27, 1957, pp. 854~855. 
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Communists denounced the announcement as a further 
indication of American “aggression against China." 

On June 28, 1957 Secretary Dulles reviewed American 

policy toward Communist China in a speech in San Francisco. 
He offered a biting appraisal of the Chinese regime and 
its misdeeds, and he dismissed the possibility of rela- 
tions between the United States and Communist China: 


Internationally the Chinese Communist 
regime does not conform to the practices of 
civilized nations; does not live up to its 
international obligations; has not been peace- 
ful in the past and gives no evidence of 
being peaceful in the future. Its foreign 
policies are hostile to us and our Asian 
allies. Under the circumstances it would 
be folly for us to establish relations with 
the Chinese Communists which would enhance 
their ability to hurt us and our friends. 


At the same time, Secretary Dulles decided to break off, 
or at least deemphasize, the stagnated Geneva talks by 
reassigning Ambassador Johnson to Thailand and designating 
a lower-rank officer as his successor. As anticipated, 
the Chinese Communists declined to continue the talks 

at less than the ambassadorial level, and direct contact 
was broken until the renewal of the offshore islands 
crisis brought the talks back into being in Warsaw in 

the autumn of 1958.96 


The new offshore islands crisis flared up on August 23,. 
1958 when the Chinese Communists resumed the heavy shelling 
of the Nationalist positions. The Communist decision 

to renew the crisis may have been intended to distract 
Chinese attention from the disastrous failure of the 

"Great Leap Forward" economic program. The Peking leader- 





94New China News Agency, May 13, 1957. 
95 Department of State Bulletin, July 15, 1957. 


96interview held by the writer. with. Ambassador. — - : 
U. Alexis Johnson, Sept. 15, 1976. 


975c§ tel. 947006, Aug. 24, 1958, top secret. 
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ship no doubt also was encouraged by a recent visit of 
Premier Khrushchev to Peking to expect that, with Soviet 
support, they might prevail in another confrontation 
with the United States.?8 Whatever the immediate cause, 
the offshore islands crisis of 1958 brought the United 
States closer to war with the People's Republic of China 
than at any time since the end of the Korean conflict. 


Secretary Dulles recognized the danger of fighting 
a war without international support if the United States 
acted to defend the Nationalist occupation of islands 
generally viewed abroad as privileged sanctuaries used 
to harass the Chinese mainland.?9 And the adverse 
reaction of such key allies as Great Britain and Japan 
aes the first week of the crisis bore out his con- 
cern. Well established policy and the militant nature - 
of the Chinese Communist challenge left the government 
little room to maneuver, however, President Fisenhower 
limited American concern to the major islands of Quemoy 
and the Matsu group and authorized the Seventh Fleet _to 
assist Nationalist efforts to supply those islands. 
President Chiang Kai-shek pressed for more positive 
action in the form of American Support for Nationalist 
operations against the mainland. The President and 
his advisers felt that the crisis had grown to some 
extent from the Nationalist refusal to pull back some 
of the heavy forces stationed on the offshore islands, 





98ror a copy of ae joint communique issued at the 
end of Khrushchev's visit on Aug. 3, 1958, see Documents 
on International Affairs, 1958, pp. 516-519. 

9 Memorandum by Secretary Dulles to Under Secretary 
Herter and Assistant Secretary Robertson (FE), ‘Aug. 23, 
1958, secret. 


100n+om London, tel. 1230, Aug. 29, 1958; from Tokyo, 
tel. 493, Aug. 30, and tel. 496, Aug. 31, 1958; all top secret. 


101 vemorandum from Parsons (FE),to the Secretary, 
Aug. 31, 1958, top secret. 
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and they were not inclined to be drawn into a Nationalist 
effort to reconquer the mainland. But they were deter- 
mined to prevent the Chinese Communists from inflicting 

a military defeat on an ally. 


At a news conference on September 4, Secretary Dulles 
said that the offshore islands were related to the defense 
of Taiwan, and he implied that the United States would 
use whatever force was necessary to protect them.104 
(The Joint Chiefs of Staff, at a meeting with Dulles two 
days earlier, had expressed the opinion that "small 
nuclear weapons" were necessary to protect the offshore 
islands and they had asked for a decision to that effect, 195) 
On September 7 Premier Khrushchev addressed an angry 
letter to President Eisenhower in which he warned that 
an American attack on the People's Republic of China 
would be seen in Moscow as an attack upon the Soviet 
Union.196 concern spread at home and abroad that the 
confrontation over the offshore islands might mushroom 
into world war. In a televised address on September il, 
President Eisenhower quieted that concern somewhat when 
he accepted Chou En-lai's suggestion that the ambassa- 
dorial talks be revived in Warsaw to consider the crisis,107 
The President stressed, however, that the United States 
would not be "lured or frightened into appeasement." 


Unlike the talks in Geneva concerning the earlier 
offshore islands crisis, the conversations which began 





103 summary by Parsons (FE) of a meeting at the White 
House on the Taiwan Straits situation, Aug. 29, 1958, top secret. 


10 4p epartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 22, 1958, 
pp. 445-446. 7 


105vemorandum by Latkins (FE) of conversation among 
Secretary Dulles, Under Secretary Herter, various Depart~ 
mental officials, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Sept. 2, 
1958, top secret. 
106pocuments on International Affairs, 1958, pp. 182-189. 
; 10?pepartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 29, 1958, 
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on September 15, 1958 in Warsaw between the resident 
Ambassadors, Jacob Beam and Wang Ping-nan, took place 
against a backdrop of continuing fighting in the Formosa 
Straits. The Chinese Communists continued to shell 
Quemoy, and they showed no inclination to accede to 
Ambassador Beam's demand that they renounce the use of 
force in the Formosa Straits. The United States, for 
its part, was unyielding in its support of Nationalist 
China. The talks consequently produced no break in 

the crisis. 


To ease the dangerous situation in the Formosa 
Straits, Secretary Dulles suggested that the National- 
ists withdraw some of their troops from the offshore 
islands. 109 Chiang Kai-shek would not_agree, and the 
sporadic shelling of Quemoy continued. 11 The spirit 
of the civil war was still very much dlive in Taipei " 
and Peking. But the crisis gradually eased as the 
Chinese Communists made no serious effort to test 
American resolve, and the United States narrowly 
avoided being drawn directly into a fight over the 
offshore islands. 


The offshore islands crisis magnified the problem 
of maintaining international support for the Republic 
of China. In a frank conversation with Nationalist 
Ambassador Dr. George K.C. Yeh on October 10, 1958, 
Secretary Dulles warned that he “saw difficult times 


108in ambassador Beam's opinion, the talks between 
himself and Wang Ping-nan did little to affect the crisis 
directly, but did provide a useful safety valve and a 
vationale for deescalation. Interview with Ambassador 
Jacob Beam, May 21, 1976. 


109secretary Dulles discussed the crisis at a press 
conference on September 30 and said that, if a cease-fire 
could be established in the Taiwan area, it would be "foolish" 
for the Republic.of China to keep large forces on the off- 
shore islands. Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 20, 1958, 
pp. 602-603. 


110¢chiang Kai-shek held his own press conference on 
October 1 and said that he was 'incredulous' at Dulles' 
statement suggesting a reduction of force on the offshore’ 
islands. New York Times, Oct. 2, 1958. 
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ahead" for the United States and the Republic of 

China. It was only with the greatest difficulty, he 
said, that the United States was holding back some of 

its friends from recognizing Communist China and 

agreeing to its admission to the United Nations. He 
mentioned in particular Canada, Belgium, France, and 

New Zealand. These governments, and others, were 
-increasingly inclined to deal with the source of power 

in China, whether that power was good or evil. Dulles 
assured Yeh that the United States Government did not 
share that inclination, and he added that there was no 
intention to alter established China policy. But he 
stressed that it would not do “to bury our heads in 

the sand" and assume that the Republic of China could 
stand pat and continue to receive the international 
support necessary to maintain its position.1+ It 

would help, Departmental officials felt, if the Repub- 
lic of China would reduce its forces on the offshore 
islands after the crisis died down, but the Nationalists 
refused throughout 1959 to consider that suggestion.112 
And the difficulty of maintaining international support 
for Nationalist China steadily increased. By 1960, 

the majority in favor of the moratorium resolution to 
prevent discussion of the Chinese representation ques-~ 
tion in the United Nations had shrunk from the comfortable 
four-to-one margins of the early 1950's to a slim 
42~34~-22,113 it was evident that many of the new nations 
of the "third world," as well as some of America's 
European allies, did not subscribe to the American view 
that the Chinese Communists should be "kept in Coventry" 
until they mended their ways. Nonetheless, outgoing 
officials of the Eisenhower Administration could con- 
-gratulate themselves that they had achieved their policy 
objectives of keeping Communist China relatively isolated 
and contained, and, in the process, had faced down the 
Chinese Communists in two serious confrontations over the 
offshore islands. : 





111ivemorandum by Martin (FE/CA) of conversation among 
Ambassador Yeh, Secretary Dulles, and Assistant Secretary 
Robertson (FE), Oct. 10, 1958, top secret. 


112yemorandum from Assistant Secretary Robertson (FE) 
to the Acting Secretary, March 18, 1959; memorandum from 
Parsons (FE) to the Secretary, Aug. 10, 1960; both top secret. 


113y.N, doc. A/PV.895, Oct. 8, 1960. 
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When the Democrats, under President John F. 
Kennedy,.took up the reins of power in Washington 
in 1961, there was some expectation that American 
policy toward the People's Republic of China would 
change. In 1949, Kennedy, as a member of the House 
of Representatives, had been among those who denounced 
the Administration for failure. to prevent the "loss" 
of China. But in an article published in the 
October 1957 issue of Foreign Affairs, Kennedy demon- 
strated that his thinking had changed a good deal 
since 1949. He described the China policy followed 
by the Eisenhower Administration as unnecessarily 
rigid and military, and he warned against imposing a 
"straight-jacket" on American policy "as a result of. 
&gnorance." The issue of the offshore islands 
entered into the famous televised debates during the 
Presidential campaign in 1960. Richard Nixon defended 
the position taken by the Eisenhower Administration, 
but Kennedy said that, while the spread of communism 
must be opposed vigorously, the offshore islands 
represented the wrong issue over which to fight a 
war. Some of President Kennedy's first appoint= 
ments to foreign policy positions also indicated that 
he might be thinking of a more flexible policy toward 
the People's Republic of China. Adlai Stevenson, 
the new Permanent Representative at the United Nations, 
was a long-time advocate of a less rigid policy toward 
the People's Republic of China. Chester Bowles, the 
new Under Secretary of State, was also ain favor of 
dealing with Communist China as an established fact. 


And Averell Harriman, who was first appointed Ambassador 
at Large and later. Assistant Secretary of State for Far | 


Eastern Affairs, held similar views. But the new 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, looked upon Communist 
China much as John Foster Dulles had. Rusk had dealt 


114congressional. Record, vol. 95, pt. 1, pp. 532-533. 


115s5ohn F. Kennedy, "A Democrat Locks.at Foreign Policy," 


Foreign Affairs, Vol. 36, No. 1 (Oct. 1957), pp. 44-59, 


1l6New york Times, Oct. 8, 1960. 
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with the Chinese Communist challenge as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs during the 
Korean war, and he was a powerful force within the 
Administration in favor of maintaining the general 
thrust of the policies established by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


According to Arthur Schlesinger, President Kennedy 
wanted to move toward a more flexible policy on the 
China issue after his election but felt that the margin 
of his victory was too thin and the mood of the country 
too hostile to attempt such a move at that time.117 
The mood of the country,.as expressed and reinforced 
by the Committee of One Million outside the Congress 
and such stalwart supporters of Nationalist China as 
Congressman Walter Judd and Senator H. Alexander Smith 
within. the. Congress, was clearly hostile to any move 
toward broader dealings with Communist China. President 
Eisenhower warned President Kennedy, in their last 
meeting before the inauguration, that the one thing 
which would bring him back into public life would be 
the prospect that Communist China might enter the 
United Nations. 1418 Both Houses of Congress adopted 
concurrent resolutions in 1961 opposing any change in 
American policy toward China.119 In the circumstances, 
President Kennedy felt that he had to tread warily, 
and he told confidants that any significant change in 
the policy on China would have to wait until his second 
term, 12 


Wang Ping-nan gave Ambassador Beam the impression, 
during their talks in Warsaw, that the Chinese Communists 
expected that President Kennedy's election might lead 
to a new relationship between the United States and China.12l 
If so, they were soon disabused of that impression by the 


11l7aythur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days (Boston, 
1965), pp. 479-480. 


118tHia., p. 480. 


119congressional Record, vol. 107, pt. 10, p. 13962. 


120theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy (New York, 1966, first 
published in. 1965)) ps 751. 


121interview with Ambassador Jacob Beam, May 21, 1976. 
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policy statements of the new Administration. In his 
first State of the Union message, President Kennedy 
warned that neither the Soviet Union nor Communist 

China had "yielded its ambitions for world domination." 
He added that, "in Asia, the relentless pressures of 

the Chinese Communists menace the security of the entire 
area-~-from the borders of India and South Vietnam to the 
jungles of Laos."122 on May 15, 1961 Vice President - 
Johnson visited Taipei and issued a joint communiqué 
with President Chiang Kai-shek in which he assure 

Chiang that: ; 





The United States means to stand with 
her allies in the Asian area; 


The United States has no intention of 
recognizing the Peiping regime; 


‘The United States opposes seating the 
Peiping regime at the United Nations and 
regards it as important that the position 
of the Republic of China in the United 
Nations should be maintained. 


President Kennedy publicly confirmed American support 

for Nationalist China when he met with Nationalist Vice 
President Chen Cheng in August. 124 The United States 
also agreed in the summer of 1961 to cooperate with 

the Republic of China in intelligence operations directed 


122 


Department of State Bulletin, Feb. 13, 1961,. 
p-» 210. - , 


123tbid., June 19, 1961, p. 958. 


124tpid., Aug. 28, 1961, pp. 372-373. 
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against the Chinese mainland, but President Kennedy 
rejected as impractical the sweeping proposals put 
forward by Chiang Kai-shek calling for joint military 
operations against Communist China.125 


Others were considering and suggesting new departures 
for American China policy. In 1960 the influential 
Council on Foreign Relations issued a study by A. Doak 
Barnett which outlined possible approaches to _ accomo- 
dation with the People's Republic of China.126 Within 
the State Department, the Policy Planning Council 
explored the possibility of a "two-China" solution 
to the Chinese civil war, while the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs argued for the maintenance of the 
policies established during the Korean war.+27 In 
October 1961 the Policy Planning Council produced a 
long paper on China policy which put forward a remarkable 
list of proposed initiatives to alter the impasse be- 
tween the United States and the People's Republic of 
China. Among the more notable suggestions advanced in 
the paper were proposals to lift the embargo on export 
of food and medicines to China, to revise passport 
restrictions, to include Communist China in the disarm- 
ament talks, to withdraw nuclear weapons from bases 
close to China, and.to press the Chinese Nationalists 


Pa: 1254 summary of "U.S.-GRC Consultations Concerning 
Possible Action Against the Mainland," treating the period 
1961-1965, appears in a background paper prepared for 
the visit of the Chinese Minister of Defense, Chiang 
Ching-kuo. The paper, prepared by R.N. Clough and dated 
September 17, 1965, can be found in the Taipei Top Secret 
Post File, Lot 73 D 39. 


126.) Doak Barnett, Communist China and Asia (New York, 
1960). 


127y emorandum by George A. Morgan (S/P) to the Under 
Secretary and memorandum by Walter P. McConaughy (FE) to. 
the Under Secretary, both dated May 10, 1961, attached to 
a memorandum from Ambassador. U. Alexis Johnson to the 
Acting Secretary, May 10, 1961; all top secret. 
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to evacuate the offshore islands and discontinue 
harassing raids against the Chinese mainland.128 The 
paper also focused on the fascinating and potentially 
Signficant rift developing between the People's Repub- 
lic of China and the Soviet Union. James Thomson, a 
China specialist who worked in the State Department and 
on the National Security Council staff during the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, has described a 
meeting of senior officials in the State Department 

to consider the Sino-Soviet rift at which, he says, 
"one could almost hear the snap and crackle of frozen _ 
minds undergoing rapid thaw."129 Senior officials 

in the Department differed in their view of the signi- 
ficance of Sino-Soviet differences, but considered 
attempting to exploit them by extending American recog- 
nition to the Republic of Mongolia.130° An American 
diplomatic establishment in Ulan Bator would have given 
the United States a window on any differences which 
developed between Communist China and the Soviet Union 


128policy Planning Coun cil study entitled 
"US Policy Toward China," October 26, 1961, top secret. 
The drafter of the paper is not indicated, but this 
is probably the study which James Thomson ascribes 
to Edward E. Rice. According to Thomson, who was a 
Far Eastern specialist in the State Department at 
the time, the paper "kindled imaginations" in the 
government. James C. Thomson, Jr., "On the Making of 
U.S. China Policy, 1961-9: A Study in Bureaucratic 
Politics," The China Quarterly, No. 50 (April/June 
1972), pp. 223- 22a 


129 tHi4., We 226% 


130tpid., p. 224. Under Secretary of State Bowles 
thought that the Sino-Soviet rift would have a signifi- 
cant impact on U.S. policy, but Secretary Rusk did not 
think that "the prospect of such divisions would be a 
sound basis for policy for the free world.” Department 
of State Bulletin, July 31, 1961, p.-179: Nov. 20, 1961, 
p. 8597 
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over the long, troubled border. The plan came to the 
attention of the Chinese Nationalists, who successfully 
roused their supporters_in Congress against it, and 
the plan was dropped. i 


There were other indications of additional flex- 
ibility in American policy toward China. It was the 
United States that now pressed for an exchange of news 
correspondents. for example, and the Chinese Communists 
‘who refused. President Kennedy also gave some 
consideration to reducing the_restrictions on shipping 
chartered by Communist China. But there is more 
evidence of an inclination on the part of the Kennedy 
Administration to maintain an adversary relationship 
with the People's Republic of China than to change it. 
In 1961 the United States dropped the moratorium stra- 
tegy to keep Communist China out of the United Nations 
and adopted the "important question" strategy, which 
was designed to accomplish the same end more effectively. 
Support for the moratorium resolution had become danger- 
ously thin, so the Administration decided to allow a 
direct vote on the expected Soviet resolution to expel 
the Nationalist delegation and replace it with one 
from Communist China. The Administration felt that, 
with vigorous American opposition, the Soviet resolution 
would fail, and the United States could follow with a 
resolution proposing that any future consideration of 
the Chinese representation issue be treated as an "impor- 
tant question," requiring a two-thirds concurrence to 
effect a change. President Kennedy recognized that 
Ambassador Stevenson was a long-time advocate of a dual- 
representation solution to the problem posed by China's 


131thomson, "On the Making of U.S. China Policy," 
p. 225. President Kennedy sent a personal message to Taipei 
which did persuade the Nationalists that it would not be 
wise to veto Mongolia's application for membership in the 
United Nations. To Taipei, tel. 29, July 14, 1961, top secret. 


132pepartment of State Bulletin, March 27, 1961, p. 438. 


133 s¢ Action 2397c., Feb. 1, 1961; National Security 
Action Memorandum No. 3, Feb. 3, 1961; both top secret. 
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seat in the United Nations, but he told Stevenson 
that the political climate dictated. the strategy to 
be followed: 


You have the hardest thing in the world 

to sell. It really doesn't make any sense-- 
the idea that Taiwan represents China. But, 
if we lost this fight, if Red China comes 
into the UN during our first year in town, 


your first year and mine, they’1ll run us 
both out.134 


Ambassador Stevenson put aside his private convictions 
and led the fight against the admission of the People's 
Republic of China. He denounced the Chinese Communist 
leaders as "hostile, callous and intractable" and said 
that they would have to agree to renounce the use of 
force as an instrument of policy to qualify for member~ 
ship in the United Nations.135 “on December 15, 1961 
the Assembly defeated the Soviet resolution by a vote 
of 48-36-20 and then accepted by a majority of 61-34-7 
an American resolution making future consideration of 
the issue an "important question." 


The Kennedy Administration also confronted Com- 
munist China over the issue of Laos. President Kennedy 
inherited a critical situation in Laos which commanded 
much of his attention during the early months of his 
Administration. Byiefly, Laos, at the beginning of 
°1961, seemed at the point of falling to the Communist 
faction in the three-sided civil war then in progress 
among the Communists, Neutralists, and western-oriented 
Rightist faction. The Eisenhower Administration had 
supported the Rightist faction, and among the first 
things that Kennedy had to consider was a request from 
the Royal Lao government for additional aid.137 Kennedy 





134 noted in Schlesinger, A Thousand Days, p.- 483. 
135y.N. doc. A/PV.1069, Dec. 1, 1961. 
136y,N. docs. A/L.360 and A/RES/1668 (XVI), Dec. 15, 1961. 
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decided that previous American policy was no longer 
tenable and that the object of policy must be a neutral, 
independent Laos.138 The military situation was serious, 
however, and the Administration explored the possibility 
.of joint action by the members of SEATO to restore the 
situation.139 The British were reluctant to consider 
military operations and they suggested that the Geneva 
Conference be reconvened to reestablish Laotian neu- 
trality. 40 president Kennedy insisted upon a cease- 
fire as a precondition for the talks, and he informed 
Communist China, through the medium of the Warsaw 
talks, that the United States was not prepared to accept 
any other solution to the fighting in taos.l41 aAc- 
cording to Theodore Sorensen, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
argued for American military intervention in Laos, 
Vietnam, and Thailand to ward off the Communist threat. 
They also proposed bombing the Chinese mainland if the 
Chinese Communists intervened with "volunteers" in 
Indochina.142 Kennedy determined upon a restrained 
policy, however, and against a backdrop of great-power 
negotiation the rival princes in Laos agreed to a 
cease-fire. A fourteen-nation conference on Laos was 
convened at Geneva on May 14, 1961.143 The conference 
brought the United States back into direct negotiating 





138secretary Rusk sent a personal message on 
March 12, .1961 to Neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma expres~ 
sing President Kennedy's interest in a "genuinely neutral | 
‘and independent Laos." To Phnom Penh, tel. 805, March 12, 
1961, top secret. 


13 °vemorandum by Presidential Adviser W.W. Rostow of 
a discussion on Laos at the White House, Feb. 8, 1961; memo- 
randum by Anderson (FE) of conversation among Secretary 
Rusk and a number of senior advisers on the situation in 
Laos, March 12, 1961; both top secret. 

140m London, tel. 4494, March 24, 1961, top secret.. 


14linterview held by the writer with Ambassador Jacob 
Beam, May 21, 1976. — 


142sorensen, Kennedy, pp. 726-727. 


143New York Times, May 15, 1961. 
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contact with the People's Republic of China. Ambassador 
Harriman represented the United States in the long, 
detailed discussions which finally led on July 23, 1962 
to rhe reestablishment of Laos as a neutral buffer 
state. 


On May 8, 1963 President Kennedy warned the Chinese 
Communists during a news conference that the United 
States was firmly committed.to uphold the political 
‘integrity of South Vietnam, 145 Throughout his fore- 
shortened Amdinistration, Kennedy maintained the policies 
designed to contain Chinese Communist aggression and to 
isolate the People's Republic of China. He was assassin- 
ated in November 1963, and the question of whether he 
would have altered those policies during a second term 
is one of the many questions whieh his abrupt death left 
unanswered. : : 


D. Policy of the Johnson Administration 


President Lyndon Johnson inherited most of his 
foreign policy advisers from President Kennedy, and there 
was an early indication that at least some of those ad- 
visers were thinking in terms of a more flexible policy 
toward the People's Republic of China. Roger Hilsman, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
made a speech only one month into the new Administration 
which suggested an entirely new departure for China policy. 
He reaffirmed the intention of the United States to 
oppose Chinese Communist aggression and to protect 
Taiwan, but he indicated that the United States recog- 
‘nized that Communist China was an established fact, and 
he suggested that the Johnson Administration was prepared 
to encourage any moderate tendencies which might exist 
in Peking. Harking back to the language of the tradi-~ 
tional open door policy, Hilsman said "we are deter- 
mined to keep the door open to the possibility of change, 
and not to slam it shut against any development which might 
advance our national good, serve the free world, and bene- 
fit the people of China, "146 


144nocuments on International Relations, 1962, pp. 753-761. 


14S y ew York Times, May 9, 1963. 


146pepartment of State Bulletin, Jan. 6, 1964, pp. 11-17. 
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Hilsman left the State Department soon after 
delivering his speech, but the spirit of accommodation 
remained alive within the Administration. Proposals 
to improve relations with Communist China bubbled up. 
from China specialists throughout government and were 
the subject of serious consideration and debate. [In 
June 1966 a special State-Defense Study Group produced 
a comprehensive survey of US-PRC relations which included 
a full “laundry list" of initiatives to improve the 
hostile atmosphere. ‘As the Policy Planning Council 
had done five years earlier, the Study Group proposed 
a modification of the trade embargo, a further relax- 
ation of the travel ban, cultural exchanges, the pro- 
vision of disaster aid when required,. and Chinese par- 
ticipation in disarmament talks.147 of these, the 
Administration settled upon travel and trade as the 
two areas in which initiatives could be undertaken with- . : 
out affecting the international status of the Republic 
of China. In January 1966 the State Department had 
announced that the ban on travel to the People's Repub- 
lic of China was being lifted for doctors, health 
specialists, and scholars.148 Although the Chinese 
Communists scorned this initiative, the Department on 
July li, 1966 removed the remaining: restrictions on 
every class of traveler other than tourist.149 Again, 
the Chinese Communists failed. to respond, and on 
December 1, 1966 Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs William P. Bundy, Legal Adviser Leonard C. 
Meeker, and Acting Administrator of the Bureau of Security 


1470 communist China--Long Range Study," prepared by a 
special State-Defense Study Group, June 1966, S/P 66-71-2a, 
top secret. 


14 8p epartment of State Bulletin, Jan. 17, 1966, p. 90. 
The announcement came after months Of discussion in the 
Department. Memorandum from Ambassador at Large Llewellyn E. 
Thompson to the Secretary, Dec. 23, 1965, confidential. 


1495rom Warsaw, Agm. A~697, March 21, 1966, confidential/ 
limdis; State Department Press Release No. 163, duly 11, 1966. 
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and Consular Affairs Philip B. Heymann sent a memorandum 
to the Secretary urging that travel restrictions be - 
lifted entirely.15° the travel initiatives and pro- 
posals came to nothing in the face of Chinese Communist. 
hostility, but they were an indication of the desire of 
the Administration to move at least a little closer to 
normal relations with the People's Republic of China. 


On July 12, 1966 President Johnson made a speech 
on Asian policy to the American Alumni Council which 
was markedly conciliatory in nature. He said that the 
United States was prepared to facilitate "the free flow 
of ideas and people and goods" to Communist China be- 
cause "cooperation, not poste is really the way of 
the future in the 20th century." $2 tn keeping with 
the President's speech, State Department officials put 
forward a variety of proposals to relax the restrictions 
on trade between the United States and Communist China, 152 
To emphasize the policy departures being considered by 
the Government, the State Department established an 
advisory panel of scholars and other China specialists 
in December 1966 to advise on policy toward China.153 
On April 6, 1967 President Johnson approved a proposal 
to license the sale to Communist China of pharmaceuticals 
and medical supplies related to the prevention and 
treatment of meningitis, cholera, and infectious hepa- 
titis. The decision was prompted by humanitarian 





150vMemorandum from Bundy (EBA), Meeker (L), and 
Heymann (SCA) to the Secretary, Dec. 1, 1966, secret. 


t5louplic Papers of the Presidents, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
1966, pp. 718-726. 


152yemorandum from Assistant Secretary Leddy (EUR) and 
Assistant Secretary Solomm (E). to the Secretary, Oct. 7, 
1966; memorandum from Assistant Secretary Torbert (H) to 
the Secretary, Oct. 12, 1966; memorandum from the Under 
Secretary to the’ Secretary, Nov. 22, 1966; all secret. 


153pepartment of State Press Release No. 287, Dec.. 7, 1966 
i54Memorandum from Under Secretary Katzenbach to the 


Secretary of the Treasury, April 7, 1967, secret. 
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concern, a desire for additional unofficial contacts, 

and fear that the diseases might spread to neighboring 
countries where United State: soldiers were stationed,155 
The Chinese Communists refus:i the offer, however, 
genovner od it as a trick meant to embarrass the Chinese 
people. +5 


The Administration also used the ambassadorial- 
level talks which took, place periodically in Warsaw to 
try to thaw relations with Peking somewhat, but to no 
avail. In 1965 the Chinese repeatedly rejected Amer- 
ican offers to exchange accredited newsmen, and in 
1966 the Chinese Ambassador bluntly rejected the American 
travel proposals.157 The Chinese did agree in 1966 to 
informal conversations among secondary members of the 
Chinese and American negotiating teams, to settle 
matters of interpretation and translation, but this 
agreement had no appreciable effect on the tenor of the 
ambassadorial talks.158 In January’ 1968 the Chinese 
Ambassador denounced the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty as evidence of U.S.-U.S.S.R. "collusion" to 
limit China's influence and rejected an American sug- 
gestion that China should sign it.!59 In part, the icy 
atmosphere of the Warsaw talks was owing to the fact. 
that they were held in a Polish. palace. understood to 
be wired with listening devices by the Polish and 


; 155yMemorandum from Assistant Secretary Bundy (EA) 
to the Secretary of State, March 25, 1967, secret. 


156Pprom Hong Kong, tel. 7552, April 28, 1967, con- 
fidential. 


157from Warsaw, Agms. A-16, July 5, 1965; A-271, 
Sept. 20, 1965; A-488, Dec: 17, 1965; and A-697, March 21, 
1966; all confidential/limdis. 


158vemorandum of conversation among David Dean, 
Alfred Harding, Li Lien-pi, and Chien Yung-nien, at 
the Chinese Embassy, Warsaw, May 26, 1966, confidential/ 
limdis. . 


159From Warsaw, Agm. A-417, Jan. 11, 1968, confiden- 
tial/limdis. 
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and Soviet intelligence services. But the primary 

issue which deadlocked the talks was Taiwan, and the 
Chinese Ambassador refused to discuss any other question 
until the United States agreed to withdraw completely 
from Taiwan and the immediate area. 160 


The modest initiatives of the Johnson Administra- 
tion did not touch on the central issues.of Taiwan, 
recognition, and United Nations representation, and 
did not tempt the Chinese Communists to abandon the 
domestically useful image of the United States as an 
implacable imperialist enemy. According to James Thomson, 
more ambitious proposals to improve relations with 
Communist China foundered against the opposition of 
Secretary Rusk. Thomson, who wrote from first-hand 
‘knowledge, alleged that Rusk allowed: numerous proposals 
to die in his in-basket. He also suggested that the 
Secretary must have inadvertently passed over the sec- 
tion relating to China when he approved President Johnson's 
conciliatory speech to the American Alumni Council,161 
Thomson's allegations are difficult to prove or disprove, 
but it may be more accurate to ascribe the continuing 
posture of confrontation between the United States and 
the People's. Republic. of -China during the Johnson Admin- .. 
istration to the Vietnam war rather than to any one 
person. It is hard to imagine that anything approaching 
détente between Washington and Peking could have been 
arranged while the United States was engaged in a bitter 
war which American officials blamed on Chinese Communist 
instigation, and which reawakened in China the fear of 
an American invasion. , 


President Johnson, whose primary interest lay 
in the domestic programs designed to produce a "Great 
Society" in America, became, as his Administration pro- 
gressed, completely enmeshed in the Vietnamese war. 
During the 1964 Presidential election, President Johnson 


160the texts of the ambassadorial talks for the period 
of the Johnson Administration. can be found in S/S lots 
72D316 and 72D318, secret/limdis. 


161phomson, "On the Making of U.S. China Policy," 
pp. 220-243. 
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said that he did not intend to send American soldiers 
to fight an Asian war, but by April 7, 1965 he was 
saying that he saw the aggressive hand of Communist 
China in the struggle in Vietnam, and he implied that 
the United States would have to act to prevent the 
Chinese Communists from absorbing all of Southeast 
Asia.162 Other leading Administration officials, such 
as Vice President Humphrey, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, and Secretary of State Rusk, held much the 
same point of view. The Chinese Communists, in turn, 
provided supplies and encouragement to the North Viet- 
namese, but they did not send Chinese "volunteers" to 
fight in Vietnam. Their restraint made it difficult 
for American officials to hold to the thesis that the 
United States was directly engaged in a fight against 
Chinese Communist aggression in Vietnam. Instead, 
Administration spokesmen cited American obligations 
to SEATO and referred to the North Vietnamese as the 
tools of Peking. 


There was a 16,000-man U.S. military mission in 
Vietnam when President Johnson became President. To 
reverse North Vietnamese and Viet Cong successes, he 
authorized the heavy bombing .of North.Vietnam and 
increased the American military contingent in South 
Vietnam to over 500,000 men.164 But the war dragged 
on, With heavy loss of life, while the American people 
and America's allies became increasingly restive. 
American officials hoped to persuade the Soviet Union 
to restrain the North Vietnamese, but the public attitude 
of the Chinese Communists convinced them that there was 
little point in approaching Communist _China to seek a 
solution to the Vietnamese imbroglio. 


162puyplic Papers of the Presidents, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
1965, p. 395. — 


163pepartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 13, 1965, 
pp. 431-444; Jan. 24, 1966, p. 115. 


164 New York Times, The Pentagon Papers (New York, 
1971), pp. 382-623. 
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The anger and frustration of American officials 
was reflected in a statement about policy toward China 
made by Secretary Rusk in January 1965. “We think," 
he said, “that anything in terms of expansion of trade, 
or recognition or admission to the U.N. that tends to 
encourage them that their policy is paying dividends 
is not in the interest of getting a peace established 
in the Pacific area."166 As regards Nationalist China, 
Rusk told his hosts on a visit to Taipei on July 3, 1966 
that the United States continued to stand firmly behind 
the mutual defense treaty. 67 tn a less public vein, 
American officials continued to look upon the Nation- 
alist army as a likely resource in a war against Com- 
munist China, and they discussed the possibility of 
joint action with the Nationalists in Southeast China 
in the event of an escalation of the Vietnamese conflict 
into a Sino-American war.168 


The danger of a Sino~American war was complicated 
in October 1964 when the Chinese Communists success~ 
fully exploded their first atomic bomb. In announcing 
their success, the Peking Government offered to destroy 
all of China's nuclear stockpile if the United States. 
would do the same.169 president Johnson disdained the 
offer and said that Communist China was unlikely to , 
become the type of nuclear power which could menace 
the United states.170 Nonetheless, the fact that 
Communist China had, by its own efforts, become a member... 
of the nuclear club lent greatly to the prestige of the 
‘People's Republic in the "third world." A measure of 
that growing prestige was demonstrated at the United Nations 
in 1965 when the Assembly voted 47-47-20 on an Albanian 
resolution to unseat the Chinese Nationalist delegation 


16 6pepartment of State Bulletin, Jan. 18, 1965, p. 71. 

167tpbid., Aug. 1, 1966, p. 176. 
16 8yomorandum from Clough (FE) to Bundy (FE), Sept. 24, 
1965, top secret; memorandum from Fearey (EA) to Bundy (FE) ,. 
Jan. 6, 1966, secret. ; : 
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and seat a Chinese Communist delegation in its place, 171 
The resolution failed because of the "important question" 
consideration, but it was clear by 1965 that the long- 
standing American policy of,isolating Communist China 
was in danger of failure.t 


The United States, however, was not willing to 
abandon Taiwan, nor to give up on the policy of attempting 
to isolate Communist China. In 1966, the Chinese Com- 
munists unexpectedly gave a boost to American policy by 
launching the great social and political upheaval in 
China known as the Cultural Revolution. For some two 
years, the Cultural Revolution created doubts in pre- 
viously favorably disposed capitals about whether the 
Chinese Communists could, in fact, be dealt with as 
reasonable members of the international community. It 
was 1968 before Communist China began to recover from 
the diplomatic effects of Mao's attempt to keep the 
spirit of revolution alive in China. The American policy 
of trying to isolate China continued to enjoy narrow 
successes during the later years of the Johnson Admin- 
istration. But it was relatively clear once Chou En~lai 
set about the task of breaking China's isolation in 
1968 that the United States would have to reach some 
sort of accommodation with the new China or risk being 
isolated itself on the issue of China. The Republican 
Administration of Richard Nixon obviously had that risk 
in mind as they began, in 1969, to plan the détente 
between Washington and Peking which ultimately culmin- 
‘ated in President Nixon's visit to China in 1972. 


17lu.n. doc. A/PV.1380, Nov. 17, 1965. 


172mhe tie vote on the Albanian resolution led 
American officials to give serious thought to a "dual- 
representation” or two-China solution to the Chinese 
representation question. "Communist China--Long Range 
Study," June 1966, top secret. 
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